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REVIEWS. 



Aus Namaland und Kalahari. Bericht an die Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin uber eine Forschungsreise im westlichen und 
zentralen Siidafrika, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1903-1905. Von Dr. Leon- 
hard Schultze, A. O. Professor der Zoologie an der Universitat Jena. 
Jena, Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1907, pp. 387-539. 
In the account of his expedition to South Africa, Professor Leonhard 
Schultze publishes a collection of sixty-eight Hottentot tales, giving both 
the texts in the original, and rather literal translations. This body of folk- 
lore constitutes a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of South 
African mythology, supplementing Bleek's well-known collection, 1 and 
facilitating comparison with the tales of neighboring tribes. 

Schultze groups the stories under five headings, — adventures in the wil- 
derness, tales of the Mountain Damara, tales of domestic and pastoral life, 
myths of the Haitsiaibeb cycle, and animal tales. Haitsiaibeb is a legendary 
hero, in whose honor the Hottentots formerly erected burial-mounds, on 
which every passer-by dropped a stone or twig. This custom is strictly 
analogous to that observed by the Amaxosa Kaffir in honoring their supreme 
deity, Qamata. 2 Schultze was unable to obtain more than faint recollections 
of the Haitsiaibeb cycle, which is the more regrettable, as Bleek's account 
of the hero is likewise fragmentary. Of the two stories classed by Schultze as 
Haitsiaibeb myths, neither, as a matter of fact, deals explicitly with the ex- 
ploits of the hero. One, the familiar account of the origin of death, is given 
its place under this heading on account of the alleged identification of Hait- 
siaibeb with the moon, concerning which the collector is, however, sanely 
sceptical. 3 As might be expected, Schultze's version closely resembles that 
of Bleek 4 and the form found among the Bushmen. 5 The Moon orders the 
Hare to announce to mankind that they will disappear and reappear, like 
the Moon. The Hare is intimidated by some boys, and wrongly proclaims 
that men will die like himself. The angered Moon splits his lip, hence the 
origin of the hare's-lip (pp. 448, 449). The additional incident, recorded 
by Bleek, that the Hare, in retaliation, scratched the Moon's face, causing 
scars which are still visible, is lacking. In the Zulu tale, 6 Unkulunkulu bids 

1 Reynard the Fox in South Africa ; or Hottentot Fables and Tales. London, 1864. 

2 Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore, second edition (London, 1886), pp. 20, 21. 

3 " Wenn die Annahme sich bestatigen sollte, dass die Hottentotten spater den Hait- 
siaibeb als Mond an den Himmel versetzten, dann ware auch der Mond-Mythus diesem 
Sagenkreis einzufiigen " (p. 447). 

4 L. c. pp. 69, 72. 

6 Ratzel, Vdlkerkunde (Leipzig, 1885), vol. i, p. 76. 

6 Bleek, I. c. p. 74; Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu (Publications 
of the Folk -Lore Society, xv, 1884), pp. 3, 4; Lewis Grout, The Isizulu,A Grammar of 
the Zulu Language (Natal, 1859), pp. 349, 351. 
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the Chameleon carry the message. The messenger tarries on the way, and 
is overtaken by the Salamander (Lizard), who is dispatched to announce 
that men will die. The fundamental idea in all these explanations of the 
origin of death is obviously identical; while the subordinate accounts of the 
origin of moon-spots and hare's-lips found in the Hottentot versions, but 
lacking in these of the Bantu, and obviously dependent on the identity of the 
leading characters, may be safely regarded as after-thoughts. 

The second "Haitsiaibeb myth," though not connected with the hero, 
is regarded by Schultze as a modern variant of Bleek's story of Gagorip, in 
which that monster hurls people into a pit until overcome by Haitsiaibeb. 1 
In Schultze's version (p. 450) the monster figures as " Uriseb's father," but 
is incidentally designated as Gagorib (p. 448) ; and the trickster of Hottentot 
folk-lore, Jackal, assumes the part of the conquering hero. The vanquished 
ogre revives, and brags of his immortality. Irrespective of the comparative 
age of Schultze's and Bleek's versions, the transference of traits from one 
legendary being to another is of the highest interest. In the latter it is Hait- 
siaibeb that proves immortal, and his restoration to life has been interpreted 
as a lunar trait ; 2 in the former the same characteristic is ascribed to his enemy, 
Uriseb's father. Bleek has the ogre conquered by the tribal hero; Schultze, 
by the trickster. Schultze's version again illustrates the fact (long ago pointed 
out by Professor Boas) that benefactions may accrue to mankind incidentally 
from the actions of the trickster, without any necessary alteration of his 
character. 

Several of Schultze's tales deal with a fabulous race, the Aigamuxa, whose 
eyes are in the back of their feet. 3 They hunt human beings, whom they 
regard as zebras, and tear them with their excessively elongated teeth. Jackal 
falls in with an Aigamuxab, discovers the position of his eyes, strews tobacco 
into them, and makes his escape (pp. 392, 403). The Aigamuxa cycle con- 
tains a number of episodes characteristic of ogre stories the world over. In 
one tale, the escaping captive leaves in his place a rock, which the ogre vainly 
tries to chop up (p. 395). The magic flight occurs in the following form. 
A woman bears a son, but envious women expose him and substitute a dog 
for the infant. The child is adopted by an Aigamuxa woman, but seeks to 
escape. He receives water, thorns, a rock, and horses from the Boers, and 
rides away. Pursued by his captor, he successively drops the water, the 
rock, and the thorns. The water turns into a lake, which the ogre has to 
swim through; the rock is transformed into a mountain; and while the 
Aigamuxa pulls out the thorns from her body, the foundling makes his es- 
cape (pp. 401, 402). 4 In another tale, almost identical with one of the Zulu, 5 
the cannibal woman is in the habit of slaying her daughter's suitors while 
they sleep. One of them flees in time, and climbs a tree. The cannibal be- 
gins to chop the tree down ; but the man calls his hounds, which tear her to 

1 Bleek, /. c. p. 77. 

2 Theophilus Hahn, "Die Nama Hottentoten" {Globus, 1867, vol. xii, p. 276). 

3 This conception is shared by the Bushmen (Ratzel, VSlkerkunde, vol. i, p. 75 
(Leipzig, 1885). 

4 The Amaxosa also have the magical flight, but in a somewhat different form (Theal, 
/. c. pp. 87-88). 

6 Callaway, Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus (Natal, 1868), pp. 
47-52. Cf. Theal, p. 126. 
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pieces (pp. 398, 399). Several motives, found among the Hottentot outside 
of the ogre cycle, may nevertheless be conveniently referred to in this con- 
nection. In one of Schultze's stories (p. 405) the fleeing heroine drops food 
behind her, delaying the pursuing Lion, who eagerly devours it {Hippomenes 
motive ?) Later, she bids a rock open to let her enter. When the pursuer en- 
deavors to follow, the rock closes, and kills him. The opening and closing 
rock occurs in various combinations in South African mythology. In Bleek's 
version, the Elephant takes the Lion's part; the Zulu have a rock which only 
opens when addressed in a certain way 1 (Sesame motive); in an Amaxosa 
tale the rock harbors children escaping from a cruel father. 2 In one Zulu 
story it is the earth that opens to shelter a suppliant fugitive. 3 The delaying 
of the pursuer by throwing him a sop is also found in Bantu folk-lore. Thus, 
children fleeing from an ogre scatter roots behind them, which the cannibal 
picks up and eats. 4 A girl pursued by cannibals drops sesamum, delaying 
her enemies. 5 Another episode common to Hottentot and Bantu mythology 
is that of the fugitive pretending to aid his enemy by pulling him to his place 
of refuge with a rope. Both Bleek 6 and Schultze (p. 489) record the story of 
Jackal appropriating the Lion's share and fleeing to a lofty retreat. Jackal 
offers to let Lion climb up on a thong, but cuts the rope; Lion tumbles down, 
and is finally killed with a glowing rock dropped into his mouth. In a Zulu 
version, 7 the principal characters are a boy and his sister, who play the same 
trick on a cannibal, and, turning the tables on him, capture and starve him 
to death. The Amaxosa version 8 practically coincides with that of the Hotten- 
tot. 

The novelistic tendency so marked in Kaffir tales seems to be much less 
strongly developed among the Hottentot. Many Bantu stories are consider- 
ably more elaborate than any found in the Hottentot collections available 
for comparison. The disgrace and cure of barrenness, which play such an 
extraordinary part in Zulu folk-lore, do not occur; nor do the transformations 
and retransformations of the hero, or the consequences of infringing ta- 
boos, appear as prominent motives. There is, however, an interesting variant 
of the "Tale of the False Bride " (pp. 432, 433). Frog purloins the bathing 
bride's clothes, and plays the part of the wife. The heroine appears in her 
husband's absence, and, unobserved except by an old woman, performs all 
the duties of a housewife. At last the husband detects her in the act, takes 
her for his real wife, and beats the impostor, who leaps into the water. In 
the Kaffir versions, 9 the Imbulu or Mbulu (a species of lizard) borrows the 
bride's garments, then refuses to restore them. The other incidents, includ- 
ing the clandestine house-cleaning, 10 are virtually the same, except that the 
pretender is destroyed by a ruse. The theft of a bather's robe is not unknown 
to the Kaffirs, but with them it occurs in different combinations : the heroine, 
in bathing, has disregarded the taboos incident to puberty, or has set at 

1 Callaway, Nursery Talcs, etc. p. 143 2 Theal, /. e. pp. 29-39. 

3 Callaway, /. c. p. 300. 

* Theal, /. c. pp. 40-47. 

6 Callaway, I. c. pp. 142-147. Heli Chatelain, Folk-Tales of Angola (Memoirs of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, vol. i, 1894), p. 101. 

• L. c. pp. 5-8. * Callaway, /. c. p. 149. 8 Theal, /. c. p. 190. 

9 Callaway, /. c. pp. 303-316, 123, 130. Theal, J. c. pp. 144-147. 

10 This episode also occurs in a wholly different context (Theal, /. c. p. 74). 
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naught her parents' warning, and a monster steals her garments. 1 A mo- 
tive akin to that of the false bride occurs in the Hottentot tale (Schultze, 
p. 409) of the disguised flayer. Lion kills and flays a girl, dons her skin, and 
tries to play her part, but is detected by her relatives and burned to death. 
The victim's heart leaps up, and the girl is restored to life. Of the other hu- 
man stories, two present analogues to Bantu tales. In one (p. 438) a poor 
boy is abused by his sister, but flees and attains wealth by the help of his pet 
bull. In the Kaffir version 2 the ox is killed, but its horns remain a miracu- 
lous source of supplies. In the other story, of which a Herero version is re- 
corded by Bleek, the heroes exchange articles in their possession for objects 
of successively higher value. Their plant is traded away for an awl, the 
awl for a cane, the cane for honey, etc. (pp. 415, 416). The tale is found 
among the Zulu and Amaxosa, 3 and also in European folk-lore. 

Animal tales constitute a considerable portion of Schultze's collection. 
Some are, at least ostensibly, etiological, accounting for the specific food of 
different animals, or for the origin of biological peculiarities (pp. 534-539). 
The majority, however, are character tales, in which the trickster, Jackal, 
plays the most prominent part. Two of the Jackal stories are identical with 
portions of the Kaffir Uthlakanyana cycle. Thus, Jackal, like Uthlakan- 
yana, 4 packs a woman on his back, whom he is afterwards unable to shake 
off (p. 496), the only difference being that in Schultze's and Bleek's 5 versions 
the Sun is the "Burr-woman," while the Amaxosa substitute the Tortoise. 
Jackal, like his Kaffir congener, pretends to tutor the Leopard's children, 
whom he slays and eats, one by one (p. 466). 8 In a very characteristic story, 
Jackal meets the simpleton, Hyena, going to his bride. He begs for permis- 
sion to ride, bridle, and whip his victim, pretends that the Hyena is his 
father's horse, and secures the bride for himself (p. 461). The dialogue be- 
tween trickster and dupe is almost exactly paralleled in the Angolan tale of 
Elephant and Frog, and Chatelain has called attention to the occurrence of 
the story in Sierra Leone. 7 The deception of the simpleton by Jackal forms 
the principal motive in a number of other tales, some of which are dupli- 
cates of Bleek's. In some cases a comparison of the two versions shows in- 
teresting differences. Thus the Dove, in Bleek's story, 8 is bullied by Jackal 
into throwing her children down to him, as he threatens to fly up and catch 
her. Heron enlightens the bird, and in revenge Jackal hits his neck, whence 
the heron's bent neck to-day. Schultze records precisely the same incidents; 
but the counsellor (Flamingo) is simply killed by Jackal, and the explanatory 
element is lacking (pp. 483-485). It should be stated that from Professor 
Schultze's texts and comments it appears that the narrator often consciously 
represses the etiological conclusion when the causal nexus between the past 
experiences of the actors and their present condition is sufficiently clear 
(pp. 464, 469). 

While Jackal is the trickster par excellence, he is sometimes beaten at his 

1 Callaway, Nursery Tales, etc. pp. 56, 57, 85; Theal, I. c. p. 67. 

2 Theal, /. c. pp. 169-171. 

3 Callaway, /. c. pp. 37-40; Theal, /. c. pp. 102-104. In these versions the batterer is 
Uthlakanyana, the trickster. 

4 Theal, I. c. pp. 116, 117. 6 L. c. p. 67. 
* Callaway, /. c. pp. 24-27; Theal, I. c. pp. m-113. 

' Chatelain, /. c. pp. 203, 298. 8 L. c. p. 21. 
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own game and subjected to maltreatment; or his characteristics may appear 
under a different name. As the author points out (p. 452), it is really the 
triumph of cunning over brute force that constitutes the leitmotiv of the 
Hottentot fables. Thus, though in Schultze's version (p. 491) Jackal destroys 
the Lion's power of flight, the same exploit is attributed by Bleek's in- 
formant to Frog. 1 Similarly, the Baboon sends Lion down a precipice (p. 
503), 2 the Steinbock puts him to flight (p. 511), the Ostrich conquers him in 
a hand-to-hand encounter (p. 510), and the Lizard plays the same trick on 
him as the Jackal on the Hyena (pp. 505, 463). The swallowing of the Tor- 
toise by the Eland, which is killed by the apparent victim (p. 529), and the 
defect of the Ostrich by the Tortoise in a foot-race (p. 528, the Hare and 
Tortoise motive), 3 illustrate the same fact. 

Two of the animal stories recorded by Schultze may be regarded as typi- 
cal ogre tales. Elephant has married Fly, who is visited by her two brothers. 
She hides them from her mother-in-law, who, however, smells them (Fee 
fo fum motive). The boys escape with their sister, are pursued by Elephant, 
and kill him with their spears (p. 516). In the second story, several girls set 
out to visit the Snake. A little girl wishes to accompany her sister, is ordered 
to return, but insists on going along. Arrived at their host's, the members 
of the party are received with apparent hospitality and treated to a soporific 
massage. The young girl, however, remains awake, kills the Snake when 
it approaches her, and awakens her party, who make their escape (p. 523). 
The general course of the story, and, more particularly, the opening incident, 
strikingly resemble an Angolan tale of the Makishi ogres. 4 

Of manifestly imported tales, Schultze's work contains the story of the un- 
grateful animal, which Tylor has traced to the Arabian Nights, where it ap- 
pears as the Ungrateful Crocodile. 5 A snake is held down by a rock, from 
under which he cannot extricate himself. Porcupine releases him, then 
Snake tries to kill his rescuer. Porcupine proposes to arbitrate the matter. 
The Jackal is chosen umpire. He demands to see exactly in what position 
Snake found himself previous to his liberation. The Snake agrees to lie 
down as before, and Jackal calmly places the rock so as to prevent him 
from escaping (p. 493).° Though the names of the characters change, this 
tale is found with identical details among the Wolof and Angolans. 7 

Summing up, it may be said that, while Professor Schultze's material still 
leaves us in the dark as to what may have been the cosmogonic and culture 
myths of the Hottentot, his collection is very satisfactory for other depart- 
ments of folk-lore, and establishes a closer connection between the tales of 
the Hottentot and neighboring Bantu tribes. Were the animal stories of the 
Zulu and Amaxosa better known, there would doubtless be found additional 
points of similarity. 

Indian Folk-Tales, being Side-Lights on Village Life in Bilaspore, Central 
Provinces. By E. M. Gordon. London: Elliot Stock, 1908. Pp. xii, 99. 
The ten chapters of this little book, the material for which was gathered 

by the author at first hand, after acquiring the native language, during a resi- 

1 L. c. p. 45. 3 Bleek, J. c. p. 37. 

3 Bleek, /. c. p. 32. 4 Chatelain, /. c. p. 103. 

6 Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind, p. 10. 

6 Bleek, /. c. pp. 11-13. 7 Schultze, /. c. p. 390; Chatelain, /. c. p. 157. 



